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WHICH KIND CF WRITER SHALL I Bk? 





I have elwseys thought thet it's better to 
be an 6ll sround good writer then a special 
ist in one nerrow field of writing. Writers 
whose nemes have stood the test of time are 
invariably eble writers in any field. They 
mey heve specialized in a limited area. But 
their minds are alive and stimuleting, their 
interests broad, and their curiosity easily 
eroused concerning the whole world. 


The need for this full-bodied quality, it 
seems to me, is more epparent todsey then in 
previous recent eras. One reason for the de- 
terioration in fiction can well be the nar- 
rowness of mind and point of view of those, 
the suthorswhowrite primarily for money. But 
article writing is becoming increasingly an 
imaginative and dramatized trade. Every sto- 
ry prectically is fictionalized to some ex- 
tent. The point is driven home with brilli- 
ant, colorful or appeeling human interest. a 
scene is built up to prove each fact in the 
narrative. One moves from topic sentence to 
emotionelized anecdote and vice versa. 


Therefore, whether I intended ultimately to 
be a free lance article writer or 6 fiction 
writer of top quality for todey's big mage- 
zines, with a possible eye for the TV, radi- 
© or motion picture markets, 1 would emphe- 
cize in my apprenticeship the fundementals. 
1 would learn to be an equally good fectual 
and drametic writer. Like a "switch" hitter 
in baseball, 1 would be sable to hit any ed- 
itoriel pitch. 


I am reminded of this because recently we 
(both Elva end 1) were working with a writ- 
ter whose name is well known, and whose by- 
line is often seen in some of America's most 
sought after magazine outlets. He had shown 
us a book that hes not sold. He wanted nat- 
urally to know why. It was compsratively an 
easy job to tell him; but a very difficult, 
indeed almost impossible task to show him a 
creative opportunity for seving e swell "i- 
dea. 


The reason is that he can doe brilliant and 
difficult job of organizing complex materi- 
ial in the factual field. But when it comes 
to fictionalizing, he flounders arcund like 
any experiencec beginner. What is worse, he 
seems to be afraid in advance thet he is go- 
ing to fail. And one thing a writer must of 
necessity have is faith and confidence that 
he can write any given piece. 


Fiction is not a trick thet enyone freely 
cen pick up efter a small down payment. But 
neither is it a difficult art form. It isnt 
half so difficult as any one of the mechan- 
ized industrial forms of entertainment, such 
as the movies, radio and TV. It is more ofe 
point of view towards life. A werm, creative 
understending and desire to recreate and en- 
large upon the underlying velues. The writer 
of whom I spoke has thet quelity and often, 


~ 


unconsciously, gives expression to that as- 
pect of his own nature in his factual writ- 
ing. But when he consciously sets out be an 
euthor of fiction, he becomes self-conscious 
ly awkward. 


The root of the trouble for many writers, 
1 think, isan egocentric inability to forget 
self. The article writer has all of thefacts 
set up for him. He hes only to organize and 
make them dramatically effective. The fic- 
tion writer on the other hend has to create 
his own facts. He has to build a world, live 
in the reelm of fantasy, and recreate & then 
organize all the wisps of life he remembers 
from his own and other people's experience. 


So, like the actor, he must be selfless & 
adeptable. He must live life es it is, &al- 
so as it might be. He has to be able to say 
"let's pretend.” He must at various times be 
able to think and feel and act and talk the 
way all of his characters do. Not only when 
they are actually living, but back ten min- 
utes ago, two years or ten, twenty. He must 
be able to mix real life and the imeginary, 
all up. He must be able to keep the real and 
the imaginary clear and separate in his mind. 
Even more, he mst be eble to take a snipp- 
et of one and scene from the other, and mix 
them artfully together to create a synthet- 
ic that is more real than life itself. 


This obviously requires a mental gift for 
free association of ideas and, even more, of 
emotions that some of our more literal free 
lance article writing colleagues simply are 
incapable of mustering. Yet the necessity of 
doing this well is not nearly so importatas 
the ability to do it at all. If you have an 
slert and curious mind, interested in all of 
the entrancing aspects and facets of life, a 
simple, child-like wonder at the mystery of 
nature and human nature, and the humor, and 
drema of living, you can pick up the techni- 
ques of fiction. Indeed, they will come nat- 
urelly as you play with your blocks, build- 
ing them up and pulling them down and reer- 
ranging them in countless new forms. 


But as you experiment and schieve facili- 
ty and flexibility, you will find yourself, 
I venture to say, a better all round writer 
and more at ease in the twin fields of fac- 
tual and imaginative writing. And thet will 
be the best thing that can happen to you So 
jump in and practice. Forget the necessity, 
for one day, or two, in every week, of sell- 
ing everything you write. Ur even of living 
up to your present billing on tebles of con- 
tents pages. Just practice and have fun You 
will be surprised whet such experience will 
bring you. 


IF YOU WISH TC STCRE REWRITE 





Microfilm Editions of REWRITE. For a num- 
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AND A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO aLL} 





Elva, Bill and Billy wish all of the men- 
bers of the WCS Femily « very heppy Christ- 
mes and the Best o ew Years. May you pro- 
ject good ideas, increase your craftsmenship 
and better serve yourself, your neighbors & 
your God and country with your writing in the 
coming yeer. 


LET US MAKE CHRISTMAS A REALITY} 





Inevitably at this time of year one notes 
the disparity between the Christmes spirit, 
1. @., the mass giving, the singing and su- 
perficial, and often hectic enjoyment of the 
age-old legends on the one hand, and the al- 
most complete lack of emphasis upon and be- 
lief in the greatest spiritual "magne carte" 
ever given to mankind on the other. 


The great irony of Christmas is thet in a 
clarion of celebration, the gift of vision é& 
the wonder and mystery of God's love of man 
is passed on unheeded from generation to gen- 
eration. Hazlitt once remarked that mankind 
could have a better world any time it wish- 
ed to reach for it. Gandhi frequently stat- 
ed that if Christians would Live as the Mas- 
ter urged them to, all men would look to the 
Christian world for leadership. 


But too often among ourselves, and in our 


relations with other nations and the Russie 
controlled bloc of non-Christian netions we 
value our wonderful spiritual heritege much 
too lightly. We heve not always stood out un- 
hesitantly for the virtuous life we profess 
or the immortal principles of liberty, free- 
dom and equality that have dazzled the peo- 
ples of other lends, and given them hope in 
es dark days of material coercion by brutal 
orce. 


One of the remarkable but little appreci- 
ated reasons for President Eisenhower's im- 
mense populerity among the little people of 
this world is his recognition of the proper 
role that God, and the attribute of decency, 
should pley in the handling of world affairs 
almost alone among diplomats representing & 
directing the acts of the great powers, he 
has proved himself ae deeply religious man. It 
is significant that the Soviets sensed this 
dignity and underlying power, stemming from 
an unassailable dignity and inner strength. 
More than any other single man, he has made 
them come to him, talk on his terms. Imag- 
ine whet he might have been able to do if he 
had hed the full power of the free world be 
hind him, America can yet lead the way to that! 


The one thing the Soviets fear more prob- 
ably than anything else is the irresistible 
force of a united world opinion refusing to 
accept them ona free discussion basis in the 
halls of international conference until they 
mend their ways. When we descend to the lev- 
el of their thinking, that of brutality, of 
material deals, of acts trampling on rights 
& dignity of individuals and free nations, we 
disarm ourselves no matter how many nuclear 
weapons we have stored away. 


Despite the advances of science God still 
directs the shaping of life on this planet. 
The mystery of life and the supremacy of the 
human spirit over inanimate and materielis- 
tic things, is still one of the inextinguish 
able, unquenchable and unconquerable facts. 
Despite every torture and all the imaginable 
brainwashing the Soviets have been able tode 
vise, there are men und women who can, like 
Christ himself, defeat them. That is why in 
every month of the year, hundreds of thou— 
sands of human beings express their prefer— 
ence for life outside the Iron Curteins, and 
in spite of every physical deterrent, contime 
to risk death and worse to seek sanctuary in 
the free world. Many of them are Communist- 
indoctrinated men and women who have exper- 
ienced no other life but that of the slave- 
state world. We must make our world worthy! 


This is the lesson of Christmas. And this 
is the truth that Lincoln gave us when hede 
clared that no nation on earth cen exist in 
God's wonderful world helf-sleve & half-free, 
The sooner we stand by our principles & the 
sooner we impress on the Soviets that God &@ 
our feith in Him are stronger then enything 
they can summon from the world of materiel- 
ism or their negation of the human soul, the 
sooner will God's peace endure on earth. 
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PLOTTING CAN BE CREATIVE & FUN 





Plot is a nightmare for so many writers be 
cause they do not understand its place in the 
story, and its relationship to other perts. 
Plot is only the core, or skeletal backbone 
of a story. In Webster's Dictionary it is de 
fined as the "plan or main story of a liter 
ary composition.” Scenario on the other hand 
is spoken of as "an outline or synopsis of a 
play..., showing the scenes & the entrances 
and exits of the actors.” Except in "Motion 
Pictures: The plot of a play prepsred for pro 
duction of a silent motion picture, showing 
its development scene by scene & giving es- 
sentisl details for acting.” 


In the actuel practice of most profession- 
al writers these definitions are not espec- 
islly realistic because Scenario and ae 
ere not always interchangeable. The rst 
is apt to be an emotionalized dream, on the 
drawing board, of what one hopes to achieve 
in the completed story, whereas the outline 
is, as the dictionary implies, more nearly a 
working blue-print. And both are terms used 
outside the story by the author, whereas the 
word Plot refers to an integral part inside 
the story itself. 


To my mind a is an importent, and 
clarifying wo a s little used in text- 
books and among less experienced writers. It 
is defined by Webster as: "3. Relative com- 
bination of circumstances at a moment; acrit- 
ical or unusual state of affairs; specifical- 
ly, in narrative or dreme, a particular com- 


plex of affairs at a given moment in the ac 
tion.” 


Now let me give you two illustrations. An 
author in the WCS Family, Julie Batchelor has 
just published-s Selighttal story Tor ohil- 
dren; "“Timmie and the Purple Whistle". The 
situation can be summed up very generally by 
saying that Timmy in his role of helper toa 
Yankee tin peddler confronts and defeats en 
evil competitor. Now only yesterday, in the 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER I read a story by 
Floyd Anderson, "Sum Boat 3illy”, It tells how 
sity, Substituting for his father, hendles 
succéssfully a truculent customer, when his 
little boat goes out to meet and trade with 
one of the Great Lakes ore boats. 


Both these stories, completely different é& 
dissimilar in plot, use the seme basic sit- 
ustion of a young and inexperienced boy op- 
posed by a bully who is older and more wise 
in the ways of the world. A professional au- 
thor, jaded and needing an Idea, not a plot 
or scenario, could find in these two juve- 
nile stories 4 spark, 4 springboerd, that he 
could use to dream up an adult story. In the 
final analysis not even a critic and teach- 
er like myself writing this kind of article 
would spot the similarity. Beceuse the writ 
er might, to better suit his purposes in the 
adult field, heve edded a heroine end still 
further have complicated the situation with 
@ love story variation. 


Perhaps now we can drew a distinction.: A 
Situation roughly speaking is general while 
a ° s particular, a specific, one-time- 
only working out of a situation in terms of 
a single set of characters. A situation is 
universal, a plot restricted to a particular 
Time and Place. Needless to add that an au- 
thor almost always combines and unifies the 
universal with the topically restricted, the 
local. That is the speciel magic that writ- 
ers with an observant eye, and a thoughtful 
mind add to the zestful basic potion in liv- 
ing. In everyday life the interwoven skeins 
of dozens of situations are tangled. It re- 
quires an impartial and all-seeing author to 
select, eliminate and intensify. Like anex- 
pert cabinetmaker, he brings out the beauty 
of the wood and the individual grain. 


This explanation and distinction that Ive 
been making, possibly is an answer toe fre- 
quent challenge writers throw at our heads. 

I have studied published stories until I'm 
blue in the face," they say, "and I stilldo 
not see how mine differ, or why some of the 
stories in the magazines get published,” In 
the final analysis many published stories do 
have a bright superficiality of thought and 
a glib veneer of technique. One writer gets 
by because of his experience and bravado in 
front of readers. But in the long run it is 
the writer who knows his situations and has 
something worth hearing to say about them to 
readers, who survives over the years. 


That brings us to the inevitable study of 
the two-way emotional relations thet are the 
real basis of situations. Too many would-be 
writers of short stories think of their MC, 
yes, but do not involve him or her with the 
other characters who make ea situetiona vol- 
atile and explosive moment in Time & Place. 
A good working definition of a short story, 
I think, could be: a Situation that involves 
a Mein Character with Other Characters. Go 
back and reread that definition by Webster. 
"Combination of circumstances at a moment.. 
critical or unususl state of affairs.” Such 
a situation rerely implies only one person. 


Take that man in Springfield, Mass., said 
to have embezzled $250,000 dollars and then 
to have killed his wife, two children & him- 
self, Only he knew about the embezzlement of 
the money. But inescapably involved were his 
wife, his two children, his employer & per- 
haps another woman. Go back and trace out 4 
network of emotionel relations between each 
of these cherasters with the MC, discover a 
motivating force behind each of them & only 
then will you understand the situation, and 
be ready to formulate 4 plot, i.e., the "why". 


Actually, if you really study such a sit- 
uation, you will be amazed to find that you 
have one dramatic situation, but dozens up- 
on dozens of stories. What {s the inside sto- 
ry of the Man? Cf his wife? His employer or 
the other woman? and perhaps the most po 
ant of all, of one of his children, 4 girl, 
or @ boy? Real plotting can be exciting. 
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FUNDAMENTALS CF GOOD PCETRY 





By Elve Rey Herris 
THZ POETS WCRASHOP 








This time we discuss en unrhymed poen: 


IDENTITY 
By Madeline G, Selmon 





Whoever lies alone to hear the leaves 

Alresdy knows whatever I may say 

For I have learned it all from leaves. The 
selfsame 

Wind that gives them voice gives voice tom, 

The selfsame rainfell feeds their thirst, 
the sun, 

The silicon, the seed, the selfseme all. 


Empty our ears of noun and adjective: 
Nothing sweddled in words can have the 
strength 
To tell us who we ere. Let oaklesves roar, 
Let maples splesh in us, rain fill our 
skulls 
And cleim us kin as fire claims the dark. 


There isn't space this time to discuss in 
full the comments pro end con about this po- 
em. So, 1 shall select what seem to me com- 
ments thet give es good general picture ofthe 
reactions. It is gratifying thet sco many of 
our good poets cume forward to help a4 fell- 
ow creftsmen. 


Here are a few of the compliments: 


Ruth John: "I liked the thought of lesrning 
from neture." 


Mery Alden Campbell: "“liere is & Workshop po- 
em to challenge us." 


Bessie H. Hertling: "Shows depth of thought 
énd feeling.” 


Olive Boynton: 
truth.” 


Kitty Parsons: "Nice idea end well express- 
6a in main.” 


Let's begin right et the top with the ti- 
tle; 





"Trenchant lines, big with 





Bessie H. Hartling: "I like the title.” 





Julie Anne Cook: "The title can't be improved.” 


Hery Alden Comprell: "The title is not devel- 
ope y e actual statements in the poem— 
though we see wheat the poet is trying to con- 
vey—oneness with nature." 


Clive Boynton: "Wherees the poem is clearly 
referring to the material body, not to man's 
selfhood or eternel being, it seems to me it 
("Identity') does not epply. 





Now es regerds Form, Mery S. Thomas makes 
the suggestion that the sonnet form would be 
more suitable for this poem idea. 


Mary Alden Campbell: "Looking at the struc- 
ure we see a e author is iambic-pentam 
eter-conscious. The whole is unrhymed & yet 
too lyric for blank verse and too metrical, 
it seems, for free verse. Should not the av 
thor think the whole thing through more care 
fully and rewrite in rhythms instead of the 
stresses used in this version?” 





Julia anne Cook: "The intelligent use of rep- 
on and alliteration more than make up, 


6 
I think, for the lack of rhyme." 


Doris Philbrick: "I think the rhythm of the 
poen, e well-balanced elliteration and the 
poetic phrasing all helpto create 4 respons- 
ive mood,” 


The sonnet form might well fit the poem < 
help the idea. But I would be careful about 
adding lines. Sometimes they are necessary, 
to build up a poem and put more into it. But 
there is always the danger of marking time, 
padding to fill out a line, if that numberof 
lines is not actually needed. 


My own thought would be that it might very 
well be better to keep the same number, but 
use them more wisely. Cut out some of the i- 
deas and thoughts it is not absolutely nec- 
essary to use, end make room for more vital 
thoughts. For instance, we could cut "For I 
have learned it all from leaves," without do 
ing the poem any harm. We know that without 
being told. Those four feet could be used to 
straighten out the meaning (comment on this 
later) in the next few lines. 


The poem could be written in cadences, as 
was suggested, but there is no reason why it 
cannot be done equally as well in unrhymed 
stresses. There is really no need for the po 
et to make such 4 departure from her origi- 
nal intention. Ye do not have to classify a 
poem, this poem, es blenk verse,free verse, 
or anything else so long as it is good work 
and accomplishes its purpose, and finds the 
audience it seeks, that will accept it. 


I do not mean that we should fly in theface 
of convention and cast out all rules of form 
We should remember that the rules are based 
on principles, and new rules can be formulat 
ed o- those same principles. We should judge 
each new poem not on the rules, but on what 
principles stand behind them. In any field, 
I think, innovations are often made by dis- 
carding rules and going back to the princi- 
ples from which they came. 


In the theater Guthrie MeClintic as a di- 
rector made a great con ution. He began 
by doing such unheard of things as paving 4 
character speak with his back to the—au i- 
ence, rearranging the set so that the furni- 
ture looked like anybody's livingroom, in- 
stead of having all the furniture face out- 
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ward towards the audience. He explored the 
principles behind the outmoded rules & then 
broke the rules deliberately to make better 
use of the principles, which he had re-eval- 
uated in terms of the changing tempo & cher 
acter of the times. 


Whenever we depart from rules in thewrit- 
ing of verse, we must be sure that the effect 
will be better for so doing. I do not think 
the trouble with this poem lies in its form 
but in the way in which the form has been us- 
ed. Alliteration is a good tool, but it must 
be used wisely. In this poem I agree with a 
number of those who think it could be temp- 
ered a little. 


Now, word choice; Silicon, Seed; 


Eunice C, Neely: "although it is a very mu- 
sical word, pleasing to the ear, and carries 
a hint of the sparkle of crystal, is it a syn- 
onym for soil? Silicon is a chemical element 
found in soil and sand. Would not the word, 
earth, serve? Also, does rain feed the sun, 
and silicon? We do say that the sun is draw- 
ing water, so maybe the idea is right. Earth 
could be fed by rain, or sun, but I doubt if 
rain feeds silicon, since it is a natural & 
physical element." 


Jac Tweton: "For some reason the word, sil- 
Teon annoys me. It seems to be there for the 
sake of alliteration. Possibly the name ofan 
animal should be included instead to drama- 
tize the variety of nature of which we are a 
part. 


Mary S. Thomas: "Silicon sounds technical & 
suggests sterile sand. Why not use soil? It 
suggests nourishment. The seed needs thougit 
The acorn, walnut, and winged maple seed have 
much in common with human origin, of course, 
but what? Wind, rain, sun, and soil are en- 
vironmental factors. Is seed in the same cat- 
gory?" 

Jac Tweton: "I do eppreciate the vast diff- 
@rence in size expressed in 'the sun....the 
seed.'” 


Here are comments on the "S" sound: 


PAbr sores. "The heavy use of the letter 
was very annoying. Beginning with ‘self- 
same' at the end of line 3, if you read the 
poem aloud, you just 'siss' through the 6th 
line. 


Alma Hill: "I note the appropriateness of the 
susurrus of s's in line 6." 


"Noun and adjective...swaddled”: 
Eunice C. Neely: "In the second stanza, I do 
e her point that words bind and hemper us: 


swaddled is good.” 
"Noun and adjective wrenches the 


Tate That line could either be spar- 


ed or revised.” 


Gwynnedd Griffith: "Swaddled in words is an 
apt phrase—too much of life is swaddled in 
meaningless words. The loneliness of the in- 
dividual soul is implicit." 





Kitty Persons: "Swaddled is, to me, an ugly 
word, an ugly mouthful.” 





Olive Boynton: "No other word in the English 
enguage, seems to me, could so precise- 
ly convey her meaning. You feel in the word 
the cumbersome drag and futility of a wordy 
expression." 


Bessie Berg: “I should use the term ‘swathed’ 
rether mn swaddled, for it seems to express 
better the meaning intended, and in confom- 


ity with the final lines, with their sugges 
tion of the shroud and the grave.” 


Elmer Dehl: "The poem is good, it captures, 

nk, e@ essence and a feeling of close 
ness to nature, a strong overpowering & emo- 
tionalized impact that comes from lying all 
slone, listening to the leaves...but.....it 
seems abhorrent to be so taken by nature as 
to succumb completely to this lower level of 
existence, the existence we reign over bythe 
virtue of words even though they be weak end 
swaddling clothes.” 


I cast my vote for "swaddled" because of 
its overtones of infant helplessness. 1 can- 
not agree with Mr. Dahl that an absence of 
words reduces us to a very low level. To be 
sure, words are one thing we have that ani- 
mal life does not. But there are other dif- 
ferent things we have. We have the ability, 
do we not, to stand on two feet and use the 
other two for carrying things, making things 
We have art, we have music that we can make 
by using something more than our vocal chords 


But so many times things can be said much 
better without words. If you have a dog you 
know that no words could ever express the way 
he feels ebout you better than his tail can. 
Madeline Salmon is trying to tell usin that 
Stanza to Listen to something thet speaks to 
us more cleerly than words. 


and "roaring osklesves": 
Fern Davis: "Do leaves roar?" 
Alma Hill: "I like those roaring oek leaves 
but tremble lest not enough readers realize 
the toughness of the oak leaf, its capacity 
to resonste in wind and rein.” 


Ruth John: "Some of the allusions do not ap- 
peal to me, such as leaves roering.” 


Don't they rattle more than roer? 
"Splash. «- skulls. e 
Eunice C. ieery: "The last two lines reisea 
humber of questions in my mind. Are we real- 
ly liquid, that maples can splesh in us? Or 
should the sequence be: ‘Let rein fill our 
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skulls, meples splesh in us?’ Is skulls the 
best word to use? It brings such en unpleas- 
ent picture to my mind.” 


Ruth John: "I do not want to think of my acu l 
being filled with rein weter."” 


Mery S. Thomas: "Unfortunete imagery. 'Splash 
n us’ suggests the growling stomach, &'rain 
fill our skulle’ pictures for me the bleach- 
ing skulls along a pioneer treil, filled 
with rein weter: Since the ‘poem deals 
with whet the leaves (or trees) teach, the 
introduction of rein as a tescher seems in- 
consistent. I would omit the reference to the 
rein end mek: the line reed: 


"Let maples splesh on us their brilliant 
hues" 


"fire"; 

Mary S. Thomas: "A vivid end beautiful end- 
ing. Though I em not sure the “peer neg 
of fire and derkness, is actually kinship, I 


would let it stand, for poetry is not science, 
end this does paint @ picture on the mind.” 


Olive Boynton: "Il think either kin or the fol- 
Towing farts should be changed, since fire 
and derk are not akin, but completely oppo- 
site.” 


Comments on 


Alma Hill: “The last line is striking. It is 
climactic, but hcew does she get that kinship 
with fire and derk? Fire claims the day kin, 
not the dark. In derkness, it stands out be 
cause of difference, not resemblance," 


were Alden Cempbell comments that it is not 
goo Oo maxe & two-syllable word of fire. 

Julie Anna Cook: "The use of fire as a two- 
sylleble wo oes not seem to me 4 fault. It 
is just whet she wanted to say, so it seems 


justified. I always pronounce it as a two- 
syllable word anywey." 


Though poetry is not a science, it oan gain 
nothing through en imege that is not true.. 
"Fire claims the dark" is a beautiful image 
and could be very well used in another poem 
where it applies, where it means "fire con- 
sumes the dark." But in this poem that im- 
age does not help the poet to bring to mept 
conclusion the idea she hes been trying tex 
press in the poen, 


It is almost impossible, 
landers et least, to pronounce "fire" as a 
one syllable word, so 1 think it should be 
considered es a two-syllable word. The time 
it requires tc pronounce eword should be giv- 
en more attention in the writing of verse 
than Webster's opinion on how many syllebles 
it contains. Ase matter of fact, a good var- 
iation of metter can sometimes be obtained by 
substituting a one-syllable word that takes 
a long time to pronounce for a two-syllable 
word thet rolls off the tongue, The sound of 
a word is much more important, and whether 


for us New Eng- 


or not it fits neturelly and inevitably in- 


to a line, than the actual syllable count in 
that line. 


Now the discussion of mesning: 


Olive Boynton: "The meaning in lines 5 &6is 
not quite Clear to me"..."and again, the word 
maples by itself presents a picture of trees 
rether then leaves." 


Clarence 0. Adams suggests a revision ofthe 
nes oO clear up the mesning: 


The selfsame rainfall feeds their thirst 


and mine, 
The selfsame sun and soil enrich their 


seed and me. 
Our selfsame all.” 


Bessie H. Hartling: "The sun relates to whst? 
There seems to be confusion in the constms 
tion of the sentences. The meaning of those 
last two lines is not too clear." 


There were other comments. on lines 5 & 6: 


Bessie Berg: "Omit the self from selfsame & 
the result will be a better rhythmic effect 
and less repetition." 


Doris Philbrick: "Knd line 3 with leaves to 
allow more of @ pause to comprehend the full 
thought elready expressed. Then, unhurried- 
ly, 


The selfsame wind that gives them voice 


gives voice 
the selfseame rainfall feeds their 


thirst, 


To me; 


then ‘the sun' comes importantly at the be- 
ginning of line 6." 


hdea S. Thomss: "To balance the meter, omit 
sel toate. Substitute 'The wind’: 

The wind 
That gives them voice gives voice, as well, 


to me." 


She also suggests a period after thirst & 
a new sentence beginning with "The sun.” And 
giving the new sentence a verb to make it a 
complete sentence. And in line 6,"The self- 
seme 411" is too vague, shé thinks. 


Markets suggested were - BARD, CHRC 
TOMES BLUE MOCN, SEP, Poasseck christi= 
n Scien pee MONITOR, Lis PRATAI rE SCHOCNER,.. 
ksSIVE FaF an 
ture macerines. 


e ma- 





"Identity" is a poem well worth working om. 
One test of a professional is whetherocr not 
he can revise. The author should sort out «& 
ponder these comments with an objective and 
creative mind, keeping the suggestions that 
she thinks are good, throwing away those she 
cannot agree with, and then do the best job 
of revision she possibly can. She should be 
csereful not to lose the spirit of the poem. 





REWRITE 


Theat is easy to do in the process. 
Next time we discuss: 


WHIP-POOR-WILL 





By Gwynnedd Griffith 





Airy spirit of the night, 

I have heard your restless flight, 

What your quest? Why your ory 

Lonely on the midnight sky? 
Echoing...fading...faraway... 

Has your dear love flown astray? 

What the dream that guides your flight? 
Airy spirit of the night... 


Miss Griffith says: "'Whip-poor-will" was 
the result of an early memory of the lonely 
because solitary life of an only child liv- 
ing in the country—the plaintive cory of the 
lonely bird on the midnight sky, a cry that 
filled me with wondering restlessness, and 
an awareness of my own then lonely state.” 


Miss Griffith is not a beginner. She has 
published widely, but like any professional, 
is glad of an opportunity to get suggestions 
of other poets and readers. 


Send in your comments on this poem and in- 
clude a poem of your own. Deadline: Feb. 1, 


Make it earlier if you can. But send it— 
even if late! Remember thet your comment is 
always passed along to the author. And your 
own poem seriously considered. Bach poem us 
ed in REWRITE receives a token payment of $1 
in addition to the valuable help from Work- 
shop members. 


To be eligible, each poem must be accomp- 
anied by a comment on the other fellows po- 
em—the current one up for discussion, But 
if you don't have a poem ready, do send the 
comment anyway. Don't forget the self-address 
ed stamped envelop. We like to return poems 
to all the contributors rather than destroy 
them. 


Please send your comments on 4 separate or 
detachable piece of paper that I can forward 
to the author, and please make them as leg- 
ible as possible. Double-spaced typing or 4 
handwriting that can be easily read. Remem- 
ber I have to catalogue all of the comments 
and it helps a lot if you organize comments 
and do not run ell the ideas together. This 
is good practice for you, too. 


Ma Fellon was very greteful for ell the 
help given her. I am grateful and enjoy the 
many friendly letters directed to me. 





SOME BOOKS FOR POETS 


MOUSE C . Blizabeth Coatsworth.. Penthe- 
on oks. .00, & collection of delightful 
little singing poems all about mice, beauti- 
fully illustrated by Genevieve Veughen-Jack 





son, for children four to six years old. 


BOOK OF LYRICS. Witter Bynner. Borzoi Books 

red A. Knopf. $3.50. Aa first edition and 
limited to 1,750 numbered copies. A selec- 
tion of the best of his lyrics, by one of the 
best poets Iknow of, His excellent craftsmanship 
does not excel his feeling for the essence of 
the poem. This is a book to read and read e 
gain enjoyably. You never have to go to the 
dictionary to look up a word, yet there is a 
deepness of meaning thet is not always vis- 
ibly apparent on first reading. 


BEAUTY IN THE COMMON DAY. By Irene H, Burn- 
ham. Marshal Jones. 50¢. A brochure contein- 
ing 12 short excerpts from Mrs. Burnhants en- 
tertaining Homemaker's Corner which appear- 
ed for years in ZION'S HERALD. They are de- 
lightful and inspirationa or people of all 
faiths. A oelendar of living. Order direct, 
from the author, Prospect Hill Road, Harv- 
ard, Mass. 


JOURNEY TO THE FUTURE. Lillian Everts. Far- 
rar, raus udahy. $3.00. A first book by 
a writer who has won acclaim here & abroad. 
The Foreword by Robert Hillyer. Good writ- 
ing, but the continuous staccatostyle & the 
pleying with words for the sake of sound ef- 
fects gets monotonous. The theme is the much 


talked about question "Will humanity survive 
this age?" 


3 ee WORKS OF AMY LOWELL. Houghton 
n Co. 96.00. introduction by Louis Un 
termeyer. A valuable book for any student of 


poetry since Mias Lowell was a militant cru- 
sader for the cause of modern poetry. 


THE RISE OF THE ANTI-POETS. Stanton Coblentz 

es Press. UU. series of editorials.. 
Reprinted from WINGS, they champion in very 
conservative manner traditionel forms in the 
writing of verse, 


LULLABY FOR EGGS. Poem by Betty Bridgeman, & 
pictures by zabeth Orton Jones. The Mac- 
millen Co. $1.75. A beautiful 14-line poem, 
exquisitely illustrated line by Line, even at 
times phrase by phrase. A book grown-ups oan 
enjoy reading to children, who will Love the 
pictures of ell kinds of birds, eggs, nest- 
ing pleces. 


THE CUTDOORSMAN'S COCKBOCK. Arthur H, Caerhert. 
e Cc an Co. eJ0. Revised Edition. a 
practical book on how to cook everything for 
hungry hikers from soup to nuts. On treil & 
in the cemp. How to prepsre game and fish & 
ready them subsequently forthe home freezer. 
New ideas on lighter packs for the climbers 
who must peck their food on their backs. 


A REDUCED RATE FOR MULTIPLE SUBSCRIPTIONS 





Duplicate subscriptions ere proving a real 
boon for meny writers who wish more then one 
copy of REWRITE. Clubs like it, too. Cnly#l 
per sub. pliceates) sent to one address. 
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ARE YOU & LEADER OR FOLLOWER? 





There is an old saying that some are born 
to leed and others to follow, Which sre you 
under these two headings? You may think the 
question is academic. But I assure you it's 
very pertinent. For as writer you mst be a 
lesder. Whether you cast yourself in the role 
of guide, philosopher or friend to man, you 
have the task of leading. You can never fol- 
low. 


Indeed, thet is one of the most obvious & 
surest causes for rejection, namely, that a 
writer's ideas, form and technique slavish- 
ly follow the trends end patterns of a con- 
temporery rising or out-going tide. To be a 
successful writer you mst lead the proces- 
sion, not follow in the ranks. You mst bea 
discoverer, not an exploiter of the famili- 
ar and already over-written. There are many 
who seem to take advantage of the old, even 
hackneyed plots and subjects. But if you'll 
examine carefully end look beneath the sur- 
face, you will notice that they use the old 
ideas merely as a point of departure to get 
new gimmicks, novel treatment and an entire 
new angle. They heave achieved newness with- 
in the conventional or familiar Limitations 
set by editors. They redecorate old plots. 


_ Just as no story or erticle can hold your 
attention long unless it grows, develops, & 
builds to a higher level of interest, so it 
is necessary for the writer to be constant- 
ly out front, right up emong the headlines, 
instead of down in the main body of the fine 
print. A writer introduces a subject, never 
continues it long efter it has ceased to be 
a live topic of conversation. That is why, I 
think, except in the “vox pop" colum, per- 
haps the mst useless & unsalabdle type of con- 
troversy is the article in answer to an ar- 
ticle thet was in itself original. Yet many 
beginners try to write that kind of a "fol- 
low up". There are exceptions of course, u- 
suelly in the literary and intellectual re- 
views. But even there the principle of news 
peg interest prevails. 


So, it is wise for everyone who wishes to 
be a sriter or speaker in public, to take «a 
looksie at himself & see whether he leads or 
follows with respect to his ideas, and out- 
look on the life around him. If he discovers 
thet he follows rether than anticipates the 
headlines and the general trend of thought, 
he should try to raise his sights. He ought 
by eveluating his own experience and the i- 
deas he gathers while living and reading, to 
attempt to get further out in front. Poss- 
ibly he will never become a true leader, in 
the lerger meaning of the word. But if more 
solid originality end wise perspective gets 
into his writing «end thinking, he is on his 
way. 


The thing is to achieve originality with- 
in one's own sphere, not to be merely e weak 


carbon of someone else's ideas or 4 mere re- 
warming of what one hes read. Put you init! 


MARKETS AND SALES EXPERIENCE 





A lot of writers would like to crack TV— 
thinking of it eas an entree to other & more 
favored media. But first novels, books, and 
short stories often prove because of public 
ity angles a better way to enter vie a side 
door. 


John Fischer, editor of HARPER'S expound- 
ed recently the theory held by many publish 
ers that "part of a book featured in a mage 
zine stimlates interest, whereas it may ac 
tually hurt sales if people have a chance to 
read the whole thing, even in a condensed & 
cut version.” Others feel that timing & the 
subject matter are part of the equation be- 
cause they affect build-up of word-of-mouth 
publicity, which is the best kind. The Ger- 
trude Lewrence biography by her husband was 
no urt. Nor is a novel by Edna Ferber. 


Mr. Fischer gave writers some good advice 
in another direction, however. A film edit- 
or wanted to buy the controversial story in 


HARPER'S and reprinted in RD. (Cont'd P. 9.) 


mhe SECRET PLACE, Rev. Leonard Campbell., 
17 estou «, Phila. 3, Pa., is one of 
several devotional publications. It seeks 
contributions of about 250 words plus pray- 
er and « "Thought for Today” selected by the 
contributor from the Scriptures. No payment 
is made, but one reaches a reading publicof 
@ million and performs a valuable ministry. 
An excellent 4-page leaflet explains the re 
quirements. 


Scotti D'arcy, an associate editor of PO- 
grhY DIGEST eva Robert Criswell, 140 w. 55th 
St., (Apt. 6-B), , are planning ananthol- 
ogy of verse, about 1,000 poems. No limita- 
tions on subject or form. No fee, but there 
is an expectation that contributors buy one 
copy Or more. Publisher not selected as yst. 
Address as above for further details. 


WEE WISDOM, Unity School of Christianity, 
Lee's Summit, Mo., as of Oct. llth wrote to 
contributor that it was overstocked "with all 
the types of material, but are always glaito 
consider the work of contributors new tous.” 
A good market, it is often overstocked. 


HERE IS A NEW ADDRESS 
ST. ANTHONYS MONTHLY, Rev. William J. Phil- 


Lipps, 1130 North Calvert St., Baltimore 2, 
M4., was again in the market as of a letter 
dated Oct. 21, 1955. This is a very small & 
friendly Catholic magazine published in the 


interest of St. Joseph's Industrial School, 
in Clayton, aware, 


Fr. wey wants fiction and articles, 


not over 2, words. And poetry 4-20 lines 

He uses only two or three pieces of each in 
each issue. He may be overstocked by the ap- 

pearance of this issue of REWRITE, but your 
query will get you on the mailing list, for 
he next letter to former contributors. 





(Cont'd from P. 8) 
This wes “Protection for a Tough Racket". a 
fee would cover all stories in which the same 
characters appeared. Mr. Fischer suggested, 
according to Paul Nathan, PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY 
columnist, a Tawyer. Mrs. rrie pel, 

ing a series on legal rights for the same i- 
dentical trade publication, secured a bett- 
er contract. It gave rights only to the one 
story. (Others have since been written, and 
published.) And presumably these rights on- 
ly cover one production or "make". This is 
another important safeguard for writers. 





New anglers Theater Conference is holding 
itsannuel convention at Boston University on 
Janusry 14th. 


St. Louis Poetry Center. A friend recent- 
ly sent us # clipping about this group thet 
meets monthly at the Central branch oftheSt 
Louis Public Library. No officers, no dues, 
just good talk end stimulating meetings The 
group, originally started by the American As- 
sociation of University Women, hes held to- 
gether for nine years, and now attrsects be- 
tween 50 and 75 persons. These meetings sre 
open to the public. But poets bring mss and 
they and the critics "discuss and sometimes 
dissect them." A fine idea. There should be 
more such open forums. 





HI, John S. Gibbons, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minnespolis 5, Minn., was praised by e cor- 
respondent recently, who sold them. "They 
accidentally marred another ms. | sent them 


ae the whole thing for me beforere 


turning it,” she explsined. 

HI is an ® to 12 yeers juvenile. Accord- 
ing to The WRITER'S HANDBOOK, they use arti- 
cles 50 ol, words, with hobby pieces, 
it is reported, especially welcome. Fiction 
1,200 to 1,500 (adventure, sports, histori- 
eel or mystery). No verse. Pays l¢@ on acc. 


THIS DAY, Henry Rische, 3558 So. Jefferson 
AVe., « Louis 18, Mo., recently ren this, 
en informal question-snd-answer sequence in 
its letter column. It pertsins to writers. 


It is of course @ 
subject on which no 
two editors egree, 1 
believe, however, 4 
mejority of librer- 
isns, tesechers & ed- 
itors will segree it 
is se bed practice if 
the naturel lews of 
life are flouted. 


QUESTION ON AESOP’S FABLES 

Why do people make pictures of ani- 
mals —- and wearing clothes? God 
never made them to talk and wear 
clothes. Seeing the story acted out by 
animals takes all the good real under- 
standing out of it. 

Mas. N. E. Enicxson 
Frederic, Wis. 


Ep. Nore: Representing animals as 
human beings is an often used literary 
device, something like a figure of 
speech. Even the Bible uses animals 
for human example. Christ is pictured 
as a lamb, Judah as a lion, and the devil 
as a snake, Some of the most popular 
children's stories are of animals that 


talk. 


The aim of telling 
stories is not conm- 
plete and exsect re- 
creation of life. It 
is to give the spir- 
it of it. This does 
not ocour if little 

beers drive sutos 
enimel life is distorted to drive home m 
lessons like horrid pills concesled in some 
kind of sickly sweet. Be kind to children: 


REWRITE 


EDITORS HAVE PRCBLEMS, TOC 





An interesting comment was made by the ed- 
itor of SPIRIT in the Cctober issue of CPSs 
Bulletin (Catholic Poetry Society of amer.- 
oe). “Bach yesr, e said, “when copy shou 
Be sent to the press for the September issues 
timely appeerance, the larder of accepted po- 


ems is low and occasionelly so low there sre 
not enough to complete the issue." 


The reeson for this situation is not clear, 
but is one that "is normal every year,” the 
editor added. Moreover, it is one thet edi- 
tors of other magazines face frequently. We 
have heerd Loring Williams, editor of AMER- 
ICAN WEAVE, discuss it many times.He says the 

erder is often extremely low in his office 
also and he has to delay an issue or be op- 
timist enough to believe that enough contri- 
butions will be found waiting at the time of 
going to press. 


You might think thet an editor could build 
up @ surplus. (Did you ever wonder why edi- 
tors take so long to make up their minds,or 
write to find out what is the mstter?) lost 
editors do not like to solicit mss., or ac- 
cept them too far in advance, and if you'll 
not get mad, 1 will tell you thet one reason 
is thet editors find when they seek out po- 
ems too eagerly, writers ere not as lLikelyto 
send their best poems. 


For meny reasons editors do not like to be 
too committed to fer in advance.e. There is 
only so much spece available, and so much in 
income for purchase, if the magazine gives 
cash or even prize payments. An editor has a 
direct obligation to give his resders qual- 
ity selection. He likes to have room for an 
occasional late, but very suiteble ms. And 
he likes to balance his list of contributors 
instead of depending on the few who rush to 
be the first ones in line. 


Serious and ambitious writers would place 
themselves in a better sales position ifthey 
would put themselves in the editor's rugged 
cheir and try to make his difficult choices 
easier. There's never any substitute for the 
ms. thet combines quality with appropriate- 
ness and timely suitability for a particular 
editorial spot. But such mss, are writtenby 
the comparatively few writers who take real 
interest in 6 magazine and an editor & have 
really tried to please him. For instance, i 
wonder if any reader of REWRITE will be the 
smart person we dream they 411 are, and will 
(veing @ member of the CPSA) send the editor 
of SPIRIT an especially good and suitable po- 
em right on time for the September, 1956 is- 
sue? 


New Magazine. PHOTO-GUIDE, 141 East 44th, 
NYC 17, ro 6 new twice-a-yeer publication— 
first issue (Spring-Summer) scheduled on or 
about March 1, 1956. 


Help Us to Help You. Your news tip sassists 
us to get more authentic market nevs first. 
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FACTS ABOUT FILING FEATURE ARTICLES 





I file a greet meny feature erticles, not 
the bleh-bleh kind that ere full of general 
description and windy romencings. aA reslly 
good feseture is often a liberal education & 
@ worthwhile beckground piece for reference 
thet can seve you ea lot of cross-checking in 
your ownreseerch. (You should always try to 


heve two independent euthorities for facts. 
eS feirly sure they are facts, 


Then you can 
not fiction.) 


I clip erticles for two reasons: (1) if 1 
em writing on the same subject I want to be 
sure my epproech is unique and origineL And 
I went to be so burstingly full of the sub- 
ject I can achieve a high degree of author- 
ity, vividness end enthusiasm. Readers Like 
this brimming over feeling of vitality. (2) 
In this business of helping writers, I have 
to be exceptionally well informed. Someone 
is likely to come into the office withe ms. 
about a subject I don't know at leeste lit- 
tle about. A file of feetures on that spec- 
ial subject gives me a perspective on it or 
helps me to know where aveaileble informstion 
can be found, Sometimes my files serve both 
purposes. Or advise me creatively how to aid 
my clients to capture a novel angle ad thus 
edd selling points to their pieces. 


In this respect, tear sheets help writers 
in still another way. By studying the photo 
credits you cen tell where you can get more 
pictures, end so build a fresh layout for a 
story you may do later. But here's an angle 
to watch. In @ recent feature article I saw 
this smsll box;"Photos courtesy of Canadisn 
Government's Dep't. of Northern Affairs and 
Naturel Resources." But under one picture I 
read: "Co, Walt Disney Productions." Now in 
some of the big slick magazines editors are 
not keen to give credit lines or have oopy- 
rights held elsewhere. Such a thing might in 
some cases spoil a later sale of subsidiary 
rights. 


But in your case this information reveals 
certain facts: the source of the pictures & 
elso thet this particular story may well be 
a "planted" one, boosting, as the "cut line” 
run above the story reveals, a Disney movie 
recently released. Many editors wouldn't be 
in favor of that kind of concealed advertis 
ing. Nevertheless, that's the kind of veil- 
ed competition even the best professional is 
faced with todey. The best antidote you can 
get is a better, newsier story and the best 
photos you can afford. 


In the course of my wanderings 1 hear some 
writers complain sbout the low rates paid by 
some editors for good 8 x 10 glossies. Oth- 
er writers try to get by with inferior pic- 
ture-teaking equipment, or they continue tobe 
dependent year after year on professionels, 
who charge whet the magazines pey, so there 
is no profit for the free lance buying their 
pictures. This seems to me shortsighted pol- 
icy by writers. If they are in the business 


of selling words, they must consider photo- 
equipment as capitel expense just the same as 
a typewriter, etc. Your main investment, of 
course, is your word product. If you sell it 
you are in business and ahead of the game.. 
If you also make money on your pictures you 
ere still further aheed. If your photos cost 
you money, but you still sell your article, 
you are still ahead. 


The squeeze comes in the low pay newspap- 
er or pay-on-publication magazines. These 
letter can tie you up on expensive msterial 
thet represents out-of-pocket expense. This 
is another reason for not doing business if 
you can avoid it, with too many pay-on pub- 
lication markets. But I have found many ed- 
itors very considerate if you explain, when 
you submit a ms., that it represents a time 
value or out-of-pocket expense. 


There is another angle. You should always 
keep cerbons of your ms. and negatives of a 
photo or picture layout, as least until you 
get definite assurance that a sale has been 
made. You should in general be slow to give 
any magezine exclusive and permanent rights 
to a valuable negative. Offer "exclusive" & 
reasonable protected rights over a merchan- 
dizing period of time, but retain, if youre 
able, later use in non-competitive fields. 


If a publication's policy is to buy nega- 
tives, go along with it. But you still have 
a right to keep copies of all of your photos 
for your files. Get the best 8 x 10 glossy, 
before you turn in your negative and keep it 
carefully. A still better policy is to take 
two shots from different angles. Keep onefor 
your own use. If a publication demands that 
you let it develop your negatives sight un- 
seen (and I've known that to happen), it is 
the kind to exact the highest price you can 
fron. 


Remember always that the ultimate rule of 
thumb is the law of supply and demand. Kd- 
itors of big magazines are powerful. but in 
your own hands ley several keys for bargain 
ing power. Quality writing ability is an ace 
in anyone's hand. Even the editors who swear 
they pay a fixed rate, and so advertise, in 
the writers' magazines, pay more for mater- 
ial that does not have to be edited, except 
for house style. 


Expertness of knowledge and big neme rep- 
utation ere still another factor. Get all 
the handles to your name that stand for in- 
tegrity and dependability you can. Finally, 
never forget the old rule: never over-use or 
let yourself be over-used. Deal justly, and 
be forebesring, especially keep the editor's 
position in the forefront of your mind. He 
is your intermediary with readers. Upon his 
prosperity depends your own. Too many writ- 
ers think of editors as their enemies a few 
may be unfriendly or ill-advised. Often the 
policies ere not framed by them, but by the 
publisher. But your approsch must be gooi,toa 
You must meke editors like you & want you. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR WRITERS 


The American Trucking Associations offers 
cash awards or FI, BOU, F700 and Fau0 in the 


categories of (1) general circulation & farm 
magazines; (2) deily news pepers; (3) week- 
‘ly newspapers. Trophies will be given to the 
publications, and a $500 award to the journa- 
lism school from which the writer graduated 
or one designated by the publisher. This is 
a bonus for the top winner in each category. 





These awards are annuel. The first series 
covers July 1, 1955 through June 30, 195644 
nomination must be sent in by the publisher 
and the writer must be a professional. The 
first deadline: July 10, 1956. A variety of 
subjects covering ghway traffic, building 
or planning and safety are admissible. 


Platt and Munk Co., 200 Sth Ave., NYC 10, 
who have sold more than e million copies of 
the story of "The Little Engine That Could", 
offer $1,000 to anyone who can prove that a 
version of this story was published prior to 
1911, with identification of the author. 





In 1924 Platt and Munk Co, bought all the 
rights to this story from Ceorge H. DoranCo. 
After 6 years of investigetion seeking t dis 
cover the source and original author, their 
edition was brought out. Since then contro- 


versy concerning the origin of the yern hes 
developed, 


Kate es SISSIES who has sold verse to SaT. 
Other populer magazines, this 


Summer wo! won a Durhem Chapbook Awerd offer- 

ed jointly by AMERICAN THAVE and REWRITE. 
Joseph Henry Jackson Fund, The Sen Fran- 

cisco Fountetton Sol California St., San 


Frencisco, Cal., is being raised in the men- 
ory of this former California book critiaa 
distribution of income as grants-in-aid, or 
prizes for the published works of promising 
young writers of norther Californie and Ne- 
vade will be made. Publishers, book sellers 
and teachers of writing as well as authors, 
are on the sponsoring committee. 


Nen Fitz-Patrick and Cerrie Maresey Bore 
won the two prize award subscriptions w 
REWRITE offered in the AMERICAN POETRY LEAGUE 
Annuel Contest. 





YANKEE, Jean Burden, 403 Ventura St., Al- 
tadens, Cal. This is the n new address for p- 
etry and all correspondence about verse mss. 
submitted to YANKEE. It was announced in the 
June issue. Jean Burden is herself a poet. 


The UPPER ROOM, J. Menning Potts, 1908Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., one of the widest 
read booklets of daily devotions throughout 
the world, uses one outstanding Thought for 
the Day, contributed by many persons repre- 
senting many lands. It is a very fine oppor- 
tunity to put one's gift on the alter of God 
for Crristien service. Consult Mr. Potts if 
you are interested in this project. 





A LIMITED INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


Recently, a friend of mine who has eerned 
a considerable amount selling free lance ar- 
ticles on medical subjects, wrote me thus: 


"I have been writing pamphlets for sever- 
eal firms, such as F. A Holland Co., Stevens, 
American Visuals Corp., etc. These firms a- 
Tong with several Sthere publish such peri- 
odicals on health topics, hobbies and petri- 
otic subjects. They distribute them to large 
industrial companies such as Dupont 4 Gener- 
91 Motors. F. A. Holland pays for Z, 
words. some pay & base rate of $150 plus an 
additional sum in royalties, and others pey 
only in royalties. Such topflight ‘medical' 
writers as Laurence Galton and Alton Blekeo 
lee write fo evens. Generally, the pay is 
Higher when royaltiés are ellowed, 








"I wrote on arthritis and stomach trouble 
and then was asked to submit suggestionsfor 
hobbies. They like very commonplace hobbies. 
They called raising fish too specialized, So 
I asked if they would like one on stamps and 
stamp collecting." (This was first approved, 
and then put aside. Ed.) 


NOTE. This is a phase of industrial writ- 
ing that has existed for some time. During 
the Second World War firms did a great deal 
of missionary work among their employees by 
pemphlets and a mushrooming supply of house 
organs. And the union on their side are be- 
coming conscious of the educational valueof 
this kind of discussion of ideas and publi- 
cations teaching better methods of health & 
heppy living. 


Obviously, industrial publishers are on a 
seerch only for trained and very competent, 
very expert writers. My friend started as a 
free lence writer. Then she got into the in 
dustrial field. Only then was she invited to 

submit, on approval, hobby articles. An ed- 
itor who is responsible for getting out edt 
tions of 100, copies or many more, is not 
interested in second rate writing, or having 
to work closely with a writer needing a re- 
vision job. 


But for competent, topflight authors this 
field presents an opportunity to cash in on 
by-product articles, and experience gather- 
ed in the course of reguler free lance fea- 
ture writing. My friend is frank to admit a 
feeling it is just that—by-product writing 
in which one frequently goes without a "by- 
line” for the sake of the high pay. It is « 
Little like a closed TV circuit. If you use 
it too much, you lose your contacts with the 
reguler magazine and book editors. And your 
"live” audience thet steps up to newsstands 
or subscription desks, soon forgets you. It 
is the old idea of the horse trade: You get 
something, but you have to give something. 


Money makes the world go round, they say, 
but it isn't everything. Get the other pay, 
too. There's more to life then getting rich. 
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CONFLICT IS ONE OF YOUR GREATEST TOOLS 





Conflict is the blood and guts of practi- 
cally every story or article that you write 
and ever will write. There are other intri- 
cate end high-sounding factors such ae plot 
end motivation, logical thinking, etc. But 
without Conflict, your reader interest will 
wither and die away. It is the root & cause 
of Suspense. Unless you have tension and in- 
security, you do not have suspense, because 
the outcome is never in doubt. 


A great many would-be writers have openly 
confessed to me that they do not like it in 
their own lives, or in their stories. They 
hedge end beck away from it. Perhaps because 
they have too much irritation in their deily 
living, or just do not care for the unpleas 
ant. Who does? We all like best the sunny & 
happy hours when life has a lift to it. But 
But that is not exciting. It causes us usu- 
ally to yawn over a book and turn away. 


That is where fiction or dramatized news, 
the hottest thing in publishing today, ful- 
fills a useful function. It permits us to be 
someone else, to live vicariously, to widen 
our own experience without actually Living, 
and being torn apart by the terrific demor- 
altzing effect of conflict in our own Lives. 
As readers we merely experience the "pity & 
purgeation” of drama without suffering sear- 
ing effects from it, 


Conflict is the element and the storytell- 
er's tool that makes us free. Free from the 


writer's greatest — tedious, but ever- 
ro 


necessary exposition. m from heavy, dull 
conversetion, and free from many compliceat- 
ing devices such as the flashback, a broken 
line of interest, etc. by which the chrono- 
logical order of a story is cut up and turn 
ed this way and that way to fool the reader 
into thinking the story is not long & drawn 
out. 


Take exposition for example. Instead of a 
writer having to step into a story and tell 
a lot of facts, you can set up two charact- 
ers who disagree. The MC wants to do the ro- 
mantic, pleasureable thing, but conscience, 
the pull of duty bids her do the other. You 
can dramatize this conflict and at the same 
time get over valuable and necessary facts, 
by the simple device of heaving her disagree 
with ea friend. 


I remember years ago a writer brought in- 
to me a story about ea little boy losing his 
beloved horse. For severai pages he reflect- 
ed rather dully that father intended to get 
rid of Ne@ because he was too old and could 
not take the father, a doctor, on his round 
of calls. I suggested that a little sister, 
who was in the story later, be brought into 
this opening scene. The scene was a cottage 
near the beach. I remembered the paper-thin 
walle and imagined that the little. boy lis- 
tening to his father and mother talk before 
he drifted off to sleep, had heard the hor- 


rible plan proposed by Father to see Ned be 
turned out toa a green pasture. Next morming 
in the opening scene he told his sister the 
terrifying news as they trudged down to the 
beach or on some errand, 


Instead of just listening, however, Fran- 
ny, well trained in the ways of telling the 
good story, exclaimed, "Ch, no, Jimmie, you 
must have dreamed that. Daddy would never" 
So Jimmie relates the facts with a gusto no 
mere author could summon in his own right & 
this stimulates Franny, being forced to ad- 
mit the bitter truth reluctantly, to exclaim 
that Daddy must not be allowed to do this to 
poor old Ned and to then. 


You see what has happened. Instead of dry 
narrative explaining, you have a dramatic & 
well reasoned, well motivated scene. Not a- 
lone do you have conflict, but also a prob- 
lem the children work out themselves. It is 
a better story that has come alive. And the 
next scene is planted. The children decide, 
quite naturally, that they will face father 
with the issue at supper time, when the fam 
ily is all gathered together about the table 
and mother will be there to support them. 


One practical result is that you can then 
cut this first scene off with a snap-line & 
go directly to the next scene without a de- 
laying transition. "Father, is it true? ask- 
ed Frenny that night atthesupper teble, "you 
are going to sell old Ned?” There you are— 
the whole scene set up, the drama sizzling, 
and the suspense mounting, all in a single, 
spine-tingling sentence. 


And note that Franny, being an experienc- 
ed little minx, has carried the high press- 
ure right home to Father. He only suggested 
to Mother that they get rid of Ned. "Sell" 
hes a nastier connotation. There is a glit- 
tering example of how over-tones can workfor 
you. Franny has pitched the scene high, and 
Feather is placed on the defensive. He's got 
to think fast and call Mother in, and again 
the next scene can be “promised” as a great 
poet, Robert Frost once told a group of us, 
at Brea oat, cause of Franny's remark it 
is practically impossible to evade a dramat- 
ic scene. There will be conflict. 


And that brings us to the central and im- 
portant job of conflict: the great scenes in 
your story or article. The high point of an 
article or story is where the Problem is de- 
veloped and a conclusion arrived at; orin a 
story where the MC comes to grips with that 
inescapable decision. He has faced in minor 
scenes the various alternatives and compro- 
mises. Now he must make the big decisive ac- 
tion. He must choose one road or the other. 
Here is the great conflict. All of the out- 
standing, classic scenes in literature have 
have had exciting, dramatic conflicts. Con- 
flicts of wills, ideas, emotions. 


Study Conflict and you will find it's the 
root of a new language, the language for you. 
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MORE GOOD NEWS FOR WRITERS 





Here is some bad news that could possibly 
be converted into good. In September Pocket 
Books concluded its series of anthologies or 
new writing edited by Vance Bourjaily & John 
Aldridge. "Discovery No. was e last. 


Pocket Books, explaining the 
decision to end the series, says that “Discovery” has had greater sales 
per issue than any of the other paperback anthologies of the same type. 
but that it still wasn’t successful enough to continue. Mr. Bourjaily in 
his preface to No. 6 says further that 150,000 readers bought each 
number but that it wasn't possible to issue more than two a year, nor 
to issue them at even intervals because the sales peaks were in late 
fall and early spring. “Discovery” was in effect a magazine. and a 
magazine should be more frequent and more regular. Maybe. he says. 
“Discovery” will be wholly terminated; maybe, resumed at a propitious 
time: maybe, converted into a true magazine. 


PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 


Random House and Goodson-Todman Productions 





Chilton Co., B. H. Miller, dir. of pub. re- 
Letions, chestnut &@ S6th Sts., Phils. 39, Pa., 
has bought the book division of Conover-Mest 
Publications, Inc. Chilton publishes letrede 


magazines, including IRON AGE (now observing 


its L0Oth anniverssry, and one of the lerg- 
est snd most important magazines in the in- 
dustriel trude paper field.) #&xpanding its 
program, Chilton is acquiring new technical, 
industrial, business and educational titles 
for distribution through the book trede, li- 


brearies and schools, mail and export markets 


Netional Poetry Day. The Long Beach Writ- 
8 ub put on an unusuelly tine program at 
the Town Hall. The Mayor, three outstending 
poets end officers of the Club spoke. Prize 


winning poems were read and ewards made, And 
a program bulletin distributed through wide 


msiling et the 2¢ circuler rate. Mary Alden 
Campbell, president, and her committees de- 





teamed up with CBS Television Network, plan 
@ program for c ren based on the dma rk 
Books. It will start in the fall of IS5a TE 
Ts announced that: (1) every contract hes 4 
clause permitting TV edaptation—with seuth- 
ors being paid extra; (2) in many cases the 
authors will be encouraged to underteke the 
dramatization; (3) the publishers will have 
complete script sunervision, enabling them to 
safeguard the standards set by the books. 


The New York HERALD TRIBUNE, expanded in- 
toa ree-section daily on Sept. 7th. Ama- 
jor enlargement in the paper's staff is ac- 
companying the change. "...more local, na- 
tional, and international news, plus the most 
business and financial news in its history. 
Sports coverage will also be expanded.” 


This does not mean a great deal for writ- 
ers who free lence. But st the same time it 
does indicate an expansion in the space for 
news features and occasionsl free lence fee 
ture articles. Significantly, the esddition- 
el comment is meade: "The paper will maintain 
its tradition of clear, terse, time-saving, 
(and so readable. Ed.) writing.” 


Christian Science MONITOR, Family Features 
Page, Youth Section, orway St., Boston 15, 
periodically notifies its readers: "We are 
seeking feature stories, poems, photos, or o- 
riginal sketches for these three columns.” A 
single limitation is that contributors shall 
be between 13 to 55 years. 


Freedom of the Press. Five years ago, the 
then executive editor of AP, Kent Cooper, in 
a time of stress wrote a book that oTtttois 
ed official government policies designed to 
suppress news in this country. Thinking the 
matter over twice, he withheld the book, in 
the hope for a "change in trends." Now liv- 
ing in semi-retirement, he believes matters 
have grown worse instead of better. Farrar 


Straus & Cudahy will publish the book early 
In 1956. 


Capsule Sugeno: Study merkets cereful- 
before you su manuscripts to them. 


serve & grest deal of credit fora good job. 


Country Stories, Mae AGRICULTURIST., 
Box oo?, Ithaca, N. Y., has been publishing 
short (200 words) enecdotes “about rural life 
and interesting cheracters of the pesté pres 
ent.” Payment is made "promptly at accepted 
current rates.” It would be & good idea for 
writers to observe some of the published i- 
tems, which usually contsin humor. 


Poet's Haven Poetry Day was observed Sun- 
dey, cet. loth 68 @ memoriel to porte Bon- 
ham, founder and former editor o oets 
Corner in The Limb, magazine offshoot of Ben 


Hunter's Nig wl program on KFI, Los angel- 
es, Cal. 


The ARCHER, Blinor Brown, Box 3857, 
tory Center Ste., North Hollywood, Cal., has 
a very difficult verse contest (words which 
beginning with Q, X & Z must be used to start 
the poems!) Closes: Feb. 1, 1956. 


Vic- 


Anniverss News-Pegs. Soedemin Frenklin’s 
250th birth tate comes in e ar 3 
and Charles Frencis adams’ in 1957, 


_—_-- 





Random House, as of Aug. lst, assumed all 
contracts of Doubleday's Textbook Dep't. Ad- 
dress; College Dep’t. afson Ave., fry 22. 


A HELPING HAND IN TIME OF NEED 








Perhaps one of the most unique services «4 
magazine like REWRITE can offer writers, is 
that of encouragement in moments of edvers- 
ity. We are proud of the way the WCS Scholer 
ship Fund enables us to do this. The Fund 
was started primarily by friends to help as 
many handicepped and shut-in writers es the 
money available would permit. There ere al- 


ways opportunities for this kind of friend- 
ly service. 


But over the years there has developed an 
unusual varistion. Writers have become sick 
or discouraged to the point of despsir. Not 
money so much as 4 friend who cares, is the 
need. This REWRITE and the Fund supplies. 
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HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 


Ma ann Witherbee 
Stories: CHRISTIAN LIFE, FAITH TODAY. 


Poem: FAI AY. 
Anecdote: U. a. Le y: 


Kitty Parsons Recchis 
Poems: AM. BARD, POETRY DIGEST, LANT 


SCIMITAN & SONG, The INSTRUCTOR, 6 


Lydia Lion Roberts 
Articles: C.o.MONITOR, Boston GLOBE. 
Helen Langwort! 
Articles: WO 


MONITOR, PF! 
Crana Rap 


Keth Wilson 
irttcles: CRIT, MY BABY, HI. 


Julie Ann Cook 
ews Break: 




















FARM JOURNAL. 


Evangeline Austin 
irticle: The INSTRUCTOR. 
Emily Mey Youn 
oems: MUSICIAN, HOME LIFE, 
LAND HOMESTEAD, JUNIOR CUIDE 


ENG 








. 
® — 





Mea tot S. Scheuer 


LDOGHAPH, AM. POETRY Meg,The 
Lillian Stickney 
irtictes: W. t. HOMESTEAD, AM. AGRICUL- 





oems: 
Boston 











TURIST, RURAL NEW YORKER. 


Helen McCarth 
Hedio Prize Letter: CBS WEEI (Boston). 


Lillian Everts 
Ok: Farrer, Straus & Cudahy (Oct.) 


Stanley M. Kenne 
Story: ST. INTHONY's MONTHLY. 


RUTH HCW LAND 
rvicie; 
HOME. 











ENGLAND TEACHER, AMERICAN 





Send in your notes. lt is good publicity, 


end the list teken es a whole provides oth- - 


er writers as well es you a broad survey of 
whet editors are buying whet. 


Western Writers of America. The November 
issue o e contained an article by 
John Myers Myers, charging thet book publid- 
ers do not make enou effort to sell the In 
land West, probably the festest ossne pert 
of the United Ste*es. He stetes that li- 
ons of potentiel buyers are not represented 
by any easily aveileble bookstores or other 
outlets. That is a serious er: but it's 
still a bitter reality even in the Best The 
smell outlets vigorously complain et infer- 
ior selling and service es well 3s unfevor- 
able competition from the book clubs. Unit- 
ed writers could demand better marketing! 


HOW WELL DO YOU THEORIZE? 





In @ recent issue of READER'S DIGEST, Stu- 
ert Chese, an excellent short plece regera- 
Tne streteht thinking. 1 have elways thought 
that one of the best preperations for writ- 
ing is a course in logical thinking. and if 
you don't believe this, you should look for 
this article (unfortunetely the issue which 
it eppeered in has escaped me, but it can be 
easily traced in any 1955 file.) It is very 
valueble to both article and fiction writers. 


Everyone of us tends to generalize. This 
is a regular tool in the equipment of article 
writers. But @ generalization mst naturel- 
ly be sound. It must be based upon wide ex- 
perience. Therefore, it must be universally 
true in the experience of many people. And 
it must seem plausible when tested by thev- 
niversel in terms of Time and Space and dif- 
ferent points of view. 


One thing to bear in mind is that truthis 
always merely relative. What may seem crys- 
tal clear to you may not to the other fell- 
ow. Therefore, if you cannot make truth ap- 
peer true on the printed pege, no amount of 
essurance by you, or affidevits by otherais 
likely to sway a reader. So many writers of 
fiction seem to think that because it reai- 
ly happened in life it must be sound on the 
printed page. Nothing could be less true. A 
reader mey be unfemilier with the backgroud 
but he can tell you, and he has the right to 
do so, thet it "does not sound pleusible." 


Mr. Chase points out that the false ayllo- 
gism is often crowded to the side today by a 
"secundum quid" or erroneous reasoning by a 
single, or too few, exemples. You see a girl 
in her young teens weer lipstick and a pair 
of boys lift an apple apiece from a vendors 
stend end you generalize that a town is full 
of juvenile delinquents. A great many polls 
and questionnaires make the same misteke of 
generalizing from too few examples. 


The false syllogism of course is a slight- 
ly more elaborate example of logical think- 
ing. It ties a major end a minor premise, & 
then drews a conclusion, which theoretical- 
ly must be true because esch of the premis- 
es are considered true. Thus, "All peoplede 
sire to be liked. Mr. P. is liked, Therefore, 
@ll people are liked.” This is neturelly ri- 
diculous. 


Mr. Chase shows how prejudice against the 
lews of the land, races and many other dis- 
likes of people can be built up out of such 
unreasoneble reasoning as making one example 
either typicel of many, or serve as the av- 
erage run. and he cites another kind of ir- 
retional logic. He calls it “extrapolation” 
which is the art of projecting a line based 
on known facts into the future, or beyond the 
rim of fact into the realm of fantesy. Many 
persons interested in the stock market make 
wishes and hopes seem sound in this way. You 
cannot write articles or fiction this way! 
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DO YOU KNOW HOW TC USE YOUR MIND? 





Cne thing every writer should avoid is to 
let his mind become filled with the trivial 
or the meretricious. That may seem at first 
glance like a statement of the obvious. But 
today it is a neat trick and an almost, in- 
deed well nigh, impossible feat. Never in any 
previous age has there been so much to read 
or sO many attractively served up appeals to 
the eye and mind. Never has there been such 
a continued and unrelenting over-emphasis on 
and pre-occupation with crime. In the news- 
papers, on radio, TV and in motion pictures 
there is scarcely any let-up. One wonders 
why there is so little real crime, & delin- 
quency. For we are a product of and a compos- 
ite of all we touch. 


How many of you have ever read that small 
book, "As a Man Thinketh"? It used to be in 
almost everyone's hands. It still is one of 
those best sellers that never appears on the 
lists of current popular titles. James All- 
en wrote it years ago. I have a small pock- 
et edition thet my mother gave me. Most folk 
can meet the challenge of it only with dif- 
ficulty. Yet it contains all the wisdom one 
needs to know to live wisely and well. For 
a writer this mastery of one's self is very 
near essential. 


Two thoughts occur to me that apply in an 
era when so many persons are trying to cap- 
ture the minds of their fellow men. One is 
that your mind is like e sponge. Dip it in 
the sea of words and visual images & immed- 
iately it soaks up only 4 small part of the 
immeasurable materials to which it has been 
exposed. Using memory and other processes— 
physiological factors that we know too lit- 
tle about—it conserves what the subconsci- 
ous believes it needs. 


Any thoughtful writer is awsure that in his 
subconscious he has one of his most valuable 
tools, at once a storehouse and an elmost ur 
limited savings bank upon which he can draw 
endlessly. If he is in tune with it he is a 
better writer than if he is not. and often 
it not only rounds out his thinking about a 
subject, but subtly directs his selection of 
ideas to write about. 


My second thought, therefore, is that any 
writer is wise to learn as much as he can & 
bout this marvellous implement placed in his 
hands by the all-seeing force most of us in 
our limited belief call God. And also it is 
inferentially important to keep it in good, 
very good working order. I think you will @ 
gree that few writers pay much attention to 
this task. Yet just as our power to draw in 
ideas, images, emotionalized sights, sounds 
and the like has amazing potentialities, so 
also has it the ability to go astray or be- 
come confused. 


The gist of Mr. Allen's philosophy is that 
we live by the mind whether we ere aware of 
it or not. And the choice of whether we di- 


rect our minds along good lines or unworthy 
ones, not to mention evil ones, is for most 
part in our own hands Thisisa rather terri- 
fying thought when we stop to think that in 
the great maejofity of cases we human beingsdo 
not lead particularly dedicated lives. and 
when we look about us end see the tremendous 
number end variety of temptetions that beset 
us on all sides. 


But it places an even more important task 
upon writers because out of professional neo 
essity they must learn to manage themselves 
better. They must avoid filling their minds 
with triviel clutter. They must fill up the 
subconscious with good ideas, stimulating & 
energizing food to grow on. And they should 
be careful not to over-crowd their minds. A 
cluttered mind cannot think; nor can it bea 
creative one. 


Every so often Elva and I ere amused when 
@ would-be writer approaches us and asks us 
neively: "Whet shall I write about?” In our 
opinion such persons are either rank begin- 
ners who heave not generated any ideas, and 
so should not be discouraged; or they maybe 
heve not filled their minds and subconscious 
being with enough fuel. In very rere cases, 
they are passive readers, who merely clutt- 
er their minds with all the miscellaneous & 
often useless facts that undirected reading 
can enable one to soak up. 


This does not mean that one must continu- 
ally read with @ purpose and live only on a 
high esoteric plane. My reading which has to 
be crowded into e few moments sandwiched be 
tween reading of many mss., may seem tobe a 
very simless hodge-podge to anyone else But 
it is based in pert and guided by a curious 
mind end thoughts I em churning over at any 
one time. Often it represents research nec- 
essary if I em to build up « background for 
pieces I want to write or advise other writ 
ers about. Sometimes what seems even tome a 
very simless side excursion, surprisesme by 
tying in very closely with some appermtly u- 
related subject I hed previously been think 
ing about intensely. Thet is the giftor the 
curse of a freely associating mind. A tool 
one must also learn to discipline, if he is 
not to become the despair of his friends. 


One may often read with epparent aimless- 
ness. But he should be careful not to over- 
load his mind end his subconscious at any one 
time. It helps to plan one's day cserefully. 
To divide his reading or note-taking, etc., 
into orderly end not too long periods. Get 
one good job done, then switch to another & 
allow one's inner being plenty of rest per- 
iods in which to churn over and file away 4 
variety of topics. 


Never fill upyour mind with fresh ideas at 
timeswhen you plan to write creatively. Let 
your subconscious have @ chance to digest « 
subject you plan to write about before yougo 
tosleep at night or do housewifely duties. a 
fresh, orderly mind is your best helper. 
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NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 





Life has been busy at WCS House this fall 
portion of the year. Both Elva and Bill hed 
6 pile up of mss. Elvés Poetry Progrems kept 
her scrambling from one engagement to anoth- 
er, from one type of progrem to the next. In 
spere moments she has written her own verse 
end published: MATURE YEARS, THINK, and WEE 
WISDOM, CHILD LIFE, and other megezines ére 
numbered emong her acceptances. 


Bill has been teaching Non-Fiction ariting 
et Clerk University. Fiction Is schedu 
the Spring term starting at the end of Jan- 
uery. Marc P, Smith, one of his students, a 
senior in the Dey College, has hed programs 
in ancient folk music read and tested in the 
Non-Fiction cless previous to their produc- 
tion on Claire Cassidy's progrem on WTAG. A 
number of other students show unusual prom- 
ise. an exciting workshop group. 





In the early fall Bill with other members 
of the Clerk preening College reouey repre- 
sented e versity at a stimulating con- 
ference et Boston College. It wes sponsored 


jointly by the deans & rectors of various 
New Englend institutions that are members of 


the Associstion of University Evening Coll- 
eges, end the center tor Stuty or Eibere! BF 
ucetion for Adults, 4 subsidiary o ° 
Foundation. So it wes en opportunity to In- 
crease one's background es a teacher. 








Bill and Billy got in on et least one Set- 
urdey morning session when men of all faiths 
contributed their lebor in the construction 
of the new Lunenburg United Parish assembl 
joint peris ouse,. wes @ great emotion- 
@l experience. The women of the two perish- 
es served coffee and provided a lunch. Real 
community Living. 


We regret thet REWRITE is reaching you in 
tardy fashionthis time. Partly our fault, & 
partly the usual delays of Christmas mails, 
lost in e see of greeting cards. On almost 
the lest dey before we got the final copy in 
the mail to the printer, Billy fella victim 
of twenty-four hour grippe, while Elva tri- 
ea valiantly to regain her voice for a pro- 
erem to be given that day. She lost it fol- 
lowing ean earlier engegement on @ wet, snowy 
night. 


"IT 1S BETTER TO LIGHT ONE CANDLE;" 





In moments of discouragement let no writ- 
er forget thet this is a greet time to be & 
live. And for writers the present world of- 
fers one of the greatest challenges for do- 
ing something useful with one's sbility that 
mankind has ever witnessed. With sc much of 
the trivial end meretricious being written, 
end exploited solely for profit, it is won- 
derful thet there is not more morsl delin— 
quency than there is. Guard your mind, give 
it wholesome idees to chew on. Put genuine 
inspiration end positive thinking into your 
writing. You cannot help but be accepted! 


THZ CLARK UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 





Just @s we went to press the first meeting 
of the committee in charge of the Second aAn- 
nual Clark University Writers' Conference— 

uly eld. s too 
early to announce detailed plans, but it can 
be said that we hope to lengthen the time a 
bit, and make other improvements based upon 
our initial experience. and the aim will be 
to assemble a staff of big name writers, ed- 
itors and so on with the same high quality, 
the same extreordinary willingness to be of 
practical help, that we had last year. 


We also plan to have eo listing anda biog- 
raphy of those attending ready while theCon- 
ference is still in session. and improve- 
ments in scheduling group sessions, so that 
individusel registrants may attend more ses- 
sions, ere being worked out. If you are in- 
terested, write to me here, or to the Clerk 


eee ee sh ty Writers' Conference, William E. 
rris, n +, worcester 10, Mass. 


DOES YOUR MS. LOOK PRCFESSIONAL? 





Many writers overlook the importance of a 
cumulative effect on editors by their mss. A 
regular and repeated by-line used consistent 
ly, is better than one that veries from ms. 
to ms. It is your trade name, your mark and 
it deserves to be centered neatly and artis 
tically on every first pege. Give the edit- 
or your full name and address on the initi- 
al page, too. And the spproximate number of 
words. This is more important than that of- 
ten meaningless phrase "First Serial Rights" 
by which some writers think they profession 
@lize their mss. Most editors are going, in 
event of e@ sale, to buy whatever rights they 
think they require. Unless you sure a promi- 
nent seuthor or have an agent, you had bett- 
er accept the editor's proposition. Editors 
generally will assign secondary rights, af- 
ter publication, if you want them fora spe- 
cific reason. 


There are still writers who make only one 
copy of a ms} Fire or loss will catch up to 
them some dey. Some of the mss. we see sure 
could stand a little fire! Dirty type, type 
that needs to be aligned, and lines ranging 
all over the page. Mss. that will have to be 
retyped before being sent to the printer, in 
many offices start with one strike on them. 
That involves time and expense. 


The ms. that is typed ten words to a line 
and 25 lines to a page (250 words to a pag, 
giving an approximately regular puge count) 
will make many editors bless you. andif you 
never divide a word at the end of a line, he 
will further bless you, because that erad- 
icates one chance for the compositor to get 
in a few errors. Moreover, these details on 
your pert automatically make for a pleasant 
looking, well spaced page that is easy fora 
reader to assimilate. The quiet assumptionof 
authority and pains will make your ms. stand 
out from the mob. Give it distinction! 





REWRITE 


NEW BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. Intro- 
uction by Serna rwin. Secon ition.. 
Oxford University Press. $8.50. One of those 
essential references writers cannot long do 
without. About 250 items have been dropped, 
while 1,300 odd have been added by the edi- 
torial committee working to improve the lst 
edition, which was revised three times, and 
reprinted seven times since 1941! 





TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS. C. Baker. John Wi- 

ey ons. UU, s is an important and 
useful book. It seeks to codify broedly the 
fundementals of writing technical books. It 
is internationel by reason of the beckground 
work by the author. It wes first publishedin 
England. All writers can benefit from prin- 
ciples of clarity its author expounds read- 
ebly and clearly. 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION. Eric Heath. Prentice 

evision of an earlier text on 
TV writing. “Most valueble in its showing how 
Basic fundementels vary in different medie. 
About 100 pages are devoted to the mecheni- 
cel formulee of plotting, which can be mis- 
construed by writers who try to use them as 
short-cuts. Some of the direct references to 
actuel TV techniques are superficial or re- 
lete to shoddy materials. 


ALE KEY TO naar WRTEING. Me xine Lew- 

rentice- n spite of its ti- 
‘is; this book by the "Fiction Editor of FAM- 
ILY CIRCLE is no magico short-cut to success. 
The author does not believe in that. It is 
rether a serious study of how one matures & 
gets to use effectively one's native imagine 
tion and cumulative experience. A WRITERS' 
BOOK CLUB Selection. 


(NOTE: In their proper context, two ecstat- 
ic phrases used on the jacket (and torn fran 
a private letter without consultation or au- 
thority from me) do express my somewhat mre 
restrained enthusiasm for this book. Ed.) 


re rs FRLLOnsuieS aah LOANS. Vol. IIL 
orman Fe shing Co.. 


$10.00. This oo ocuplete in itself, is a 
very important tool for all who seek, bene- 
fit from,or seek for their students, ma teri- 
al or finenciel aid. Exheustive end extreme 


ly well organized. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Se- 


HENRY ADAMS. Elizabeth Stevens. The Macmil- 
an Co. 200. It is good to have this ser- 
fous biography of the author of the great A- 
merican classic, "The Education of Henry Ad- 
ams? This is an excursion into the life & the 
cultural background of our immediate prede- 
cesuors in the field of writing. 


AS I REMEMBER IT. James Brench Cabell. The 

c e Co. e790. In the evening of life & 
style that is at times garrulous, sentimen- 
tel and on the surfece personal, but never- 
theless ornate and tongue-in-cheek, Cabell 
sets his house in order & squares accounts. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO WRITERS 


THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER STORY. Paul R. Stewart. 
v. Oo ebrasxea Press. $5.50. A very good 
perspective of the first 25 years of one of 
the oldest of america's Little magazines. a 
great many readers will undoubtedly be sur- 
prised by some of the fects revealed in this 
intimate, thorough and sympathetic study. 


THE CYCLE OF AMERICAN 





LITERATURE. Robert E, 

p er. e ro) an Co. 94.75. an attempt 
(and a very stimulating one) ate singleness 
of vision in examining the litereture of A- 
merica as a cyclicelly continuous phenomen- 
on related to our historical, culturel, and 
in part economic growth. It moves from Jon- 
athan Bdwards to O'Neill, ore’ Faulk- 
ner, and the poets Frost an Ot. Serious 
writers will went, and need, this creative ex- 
amination of their heritage. 





TIM AND THE PURPLE WHISTLE. Julie Forsyth 

chelor. reourt, Brace & Co, $2.25. The 
second story by the author of "A Cep for Mul 
Chand". Mrs. Batchelor is a member of the WCS 
Family. This is an exciting story about the 
early New England tin peddler trade. A tale 
for the 7 to 10 year olds. 


TINKERS AND om. Edmund Puller. Hastings 

ouse,. ra in the American Proces- 
sion Series, this book sweeps a wide range. 
It seeks to encompass almost every aspect of 
America's inventive genius from Franklin to 
Goodyeer, with stops along the way for some 
of the stranger exemples like Sam Slick. 


LIFE WITH FIOREBLLO, Ernest Cuneo, The Mac- 

an Co. «VO. A memoir or short & light 
picture of LaGuerdie by his former lew clerk 
Provides a racy insight into the background 
and personality of the impetuous mayor. 


THE E : - Bernard DeVoto. 

n -00. Though Bennie shiabs 
ry pbbied «+ man at HARPER'S and in the Lawes 
of journalism, this book Is stimuleting and 
worth reading. Four noteble men preceded Mr, 
DeVoto, The Chair hes been occupied for al- 
most 100 yeers. It is a pity then, that its 
prestige should be dissipated by the present 
temporary occupant errogating to himself so 
much of its influence end uttering thoughts 
about it better said by others. (Through 
sudden death in Novemberse great writer leftus,) 


THE LIFE OF RUDYARD KIPLING. C. E. Carring- 

on. ubleday 0. ~. A sympethetic & 
yet discrimineting biogrephy of the man who 
in belleds and short stories, symbolized to 
meny the high point of the British Empire. aA 
writer who now seems 4 little deted,e jing- 
ler and cohenesque fleg-waver rether then «4 
great poet. 


oe 


200 BEST SALES & PROMOTION LETTERS. Netion- 
4 searc reau. ooee Writers will be 
better selesmen of their products by study~ 
ing these letters designed by leading sales 
men in the direct mail field. 





REWRITE 


DO NOT A MISER OR A HOARDER BE 





I wes telking to ea writer the other day a 
bout sending out mss. Time wes short before 
6 populer holidey, end the euthor was worrt 
ed ebout covering the most possible numberof 
markets with the greetest variety of repre- 
sentative mss. from her collection. Finally, 
I suggested why did not she just get all of 
them out. "But," she replied, "I hete miss- 
ing the big markets." She hed one poem thet 
she thought was especially good, and... Why 
not write snother one and have it ready for 
next year? Reluctently, she decided that to 
be e@ good idea, 


It is true thet sll of us have to be mov- 
ead by an experience to write moving pieces. 
But en idea that many writers overlook, and 
that seems very unique whenever I broach it 
to otherwise serious end ambitious authors, 
is thet within reeson the more experiences, 
the more stirrings of our cresative faculti- 
es are apt to work, Ideas generate ideas, & 
ae joy over being creative revivifies the hu- 
men spirit, sending it on its way with more 
enthusiasm and vitelity. 


But there is another angle to this way of 
thinking. A ms., no matter how good, that is 
lenguishing in the closet, projects no emo- 
tional reactions. and consequently it stirs 
no emotional responses. The radio industry, 
emusingly enough, just now is having fun by 
mouthing the word "Communicetors". The men 
who fill time between the increasing number 
of sniper spot eadvs. to which even the huge 
networks and TV shows ere descending, are no 
longer m.c.s8 or individual personalities in 
show business. They are “Communicators”. 


The difference between you and them is in 
the product and the point of view. They too 
often kill time, your job is to fill it, as 
entertainingly and freshly as you can. When 
you ere communiceting you ere alive, whereas 
when you are storing your mss, in your desk 
drawers, you are not. And, and this is very 
importent, when your words get into print— 
in a large or small magazine—readers react 
to your ideas. Some of them respond and re- 
charge you with their ideas. When you erein 
print you never can tell what will happen! 


This is not to say that you should becon- 
tent with too easy success, or the plaudits 
of uncritioal readers, of the back-patters, 
who abound in every group of readers. It is 
necessery to consider each ms. you sell and 
sometimes merely place, as a step forwardor 
back in your slow, lifetime task of maturi- 
ty. The zest of life comes from its surpris 
ing end unexpected twistings and turns. You 
may learn more and gein more real wealth in 
@ contact with an obscure publisher than you 
do in a hundred sales to big magazines. 


It hes been said that life is a give-and- 
get proposition. As you put in you build up 
capital from which you may drew. Be that as 
it may, it is certain thet no experience is 


ever lost. The reward may not come immediate 
ly, and it may be different from what youre 
expecting, or hoping for. But come it will. 
Success does not come to those who wait, but 
to those who have made some intelligent ef- 
fort in their own behalf. Fate or destinyor 
what you will shapes and molds our ends. It 
works in partnership with those who believe 
and heve faith. 


Part of the job, therefore, of growing up 
is to learn to be generous as well as pati- 
ent. Be grateful for each day that is giv- 
en to you. Make the fullest use of it which 
your telent suggests. Do not give away your 
creative labors, but neither hoard or over- 
value them. There is an art to selling, but 
there is an even greater secret in living a 
joyous and abundant life. Use your gifts or 
they atrophy and wither. Exercise them, and 
they will grow and multiply. So have seid 
the prophets and the philosophers of all the 
ages. Be wise and make use of their wisdom. 


MORE BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





ONE MORE RIVER TC CROSS. Winalee Gentry. The 
estminster Press. . & first book by a 
charming member of WCS Family. It's autobi- 
ography, but it reads [ike tetion. The in- 
teresting story of the wife of a successful 
engineer in oil and gas. It tells of their 
struggle to get started. They iived in fur- 
nished rooms and even in tents while "Dux" in 
the beginning was marking out a career, and 
Winalee was bringing up their three children. 


SOLDIERS WITHOUT SWORDS. Herbert A. Wisbey, 

Tr. e Mac an Co. $4.00. This is a his- 
tory of the Salvation army in the U. S. It 
started in a sma way as an offshoot of the 
international organization. Prof. Wisbey is 
at his best in telling of the great schism, 


which divided the Booth femily as well asthe 
army. A good background book for writers. 


INNOCENT BYSTANDER. Barbera Frost. Coward- 
WoCann. $2.75. Third Marka de Lancey story 
written by a publicity writer tor T-H.14 - 
incott Co. An ingenious and rather involved 
plo at moves rapidly, but needs more zip. 


SELECTED POEMS. James Boyer May. Inferno 

ress. «U0. Avant garde poems by the edi- 
tor of TRACE with a political tinge and of- 
ten obscure in meaning for the general read- 
er. 


TODAY IS MINE. Mabel Demers Hinkley. Pejep- 


sco ress. $2.50. Published by one editor- 
member of the staff of the Maine Writers Can- 
fon and eccompanied by a laudatory com- 
ment from the founder, worn Williams, this 
collection represents a widely printed assort 
ment from ea writer of both verse and prose. 
The WCS Scholership Fund as of November 1, 
hed received and quickly dispensed approxi- 
mately $30 to handicepped writers. All from 
friends in or close to the WCS Family. 





REWRITE 


SOME CURRENT PRIZE aviARDS 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, The aTLaNTIC 
Non-Fiction Contest, arlington ° Os 

on lo, 8s., 18 Open to mss. 70,000 words 
and top length, 150,000. "Should be—verit- 
able." The award: $5,000; half outright and 
helf en advance. Closes: March 1, 1956. 


Herper Prize Novel Contest, Harper & Broth- 
ers, s 6. 910,000. The 


Contest closes: June i, 1956. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS, Yale Univer 
sity Press, New ven, Conn. ual publice 
tion award for a poet under 40 years. Send 
mss. during February and before Mar. lst. 


Pennsylvanis pone See Blanche Whit- 
ing seysner, x > ate Liuseum, offers: 
(1) $5, $3 & $2 for best sonnets. (2) limit 
6& to members whc have no ad 8 book of po- 
ems published: $5, $3 & $2 for best poems in 
the Rondeau Form. (3) Marion Doyle Prize: $5 
for the s Tic. (4 Llanche ng K 
er Prize: (Open to all poets) omy} ¥otor the 


best Lyrics not over 36 lines. (5)Tre Esther 
Harris Sooke Prize: $5, $3 & $2 for the best 

uatrains. (6) col. Hen We Shoemaker, lst 
v. p-, otters: 95, Foe $2 Tor the best po- 
ems on @ Pennsylvenia women in history, or 
folklore. 

















NOTE: Closes: Merch 1, 1956. Send Poems to 


Mrs. Blenche W. Keysner, 213 So, 20th st.., 
Harrisburg, Pa. (Membership is open to non- 


resident poets, I believe.) 


The Charles austin Beard Memorisl Prize is 
awarded by Alfred a. Knop?, 501 Wadison ave, 
NYC 22. For History in S4e- numbered years & 
for Political Econo in even-numbered years, 
Closes: July Sist annually. A formsl eppli- 
Gation for consideration must be filed by »e 


writer seeking either of these prizes, well 
in sdvance of the closing date. 


(Note: not a single application was turn- 
ed in this yeer for the award closing as of 
July 31, 1955! History writers where are you! 
Get going on Political Economy this year.) 





Town Neme Editor, TOWN JOURNAL, Washington 
4, De Ce, pays geo for the interesting beck 
ground story of odd names of towns that they 
can use. If possible, enclose a sherp snap- 
shot of a highway sign. 


Second Thoughts Editor, TOWN JOURNAL, ‘ash 
ington 4, te pays goo for “everyday exper 
iences with a yeer-round lesson.” Both of 
these awerds were announced in the Sept. is- 
sue. There ere frequently announced additiar 


el feature filler contests. Watch for them! 





COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA, Stuart 
Richardson » sec., Hote - Frencis, Sm 
Francisco 19, Cal., offers gold & silver met 
als to Californie book authors published in 
1955. Write for blenks, 4s early 4s possibile, 
Closes: Jen. 31, 1956. (25th annuel Award.) 


WHEN IS THE SHORT SHORT STORY? 





In a recent market report I sew a lengthy 
listing of magazines allegedly hospitable to 
the short short type of short story. actu- 
ally, a careful reading of the individual i- 
tems disclosed that what these editors were 
really interested in getting was a compare- 
tively limited number of very short stories 
for use as fillers. In the majority of cases 
they are not seeking the short short story. 
lf they got one of those things with 4 sur- 
prise ending or a perfect crime theme, they 
would undoubtedly reject it. And many writ- 
ers would in turn be puzzled and perheps ev- 
en bitter at the waste of their time. 


The brilliant analysis of the distinction 
of these two kinds of story, which was made 
by the lete 3en ames Williems many yeers a- 
go, is still true. you are interestedin 
it, you will find it preserved in the book, 
"WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY!" published by 
The nee, which also contains ae sun- 
marizing chapter on technique by William &E. 
Harris. ) 


Mr. Williams' theory, which 1 once watch- 
ed him demonstrate in connection with one of 
hie stories at greater length than in Later 
written form, shows that @ miniature story, 
constructed in conventional form, has a be- 
ginning, middle and end. The short short on 
the other hend is more apt to be similar to 
the first act of a play. it is all beginning 
and rises steadily to its climax, then in a 
few words achieves its turn and signs offin 
e drematically abrupt manner. While the sur 
prise twist is not the end-all but rather a 
bonus, it comes as the completion of a duel 
between the author and his reader. The form- 
er is seemingly telling the reader that all 
of the essentiel facts and premises will be 
planted plainly, laid bere for the reader's 
gaze, but yet the author will cut-think him 
in devising plausibly and with a sense of in 
evitability the finel outcome. Using his own 
story as an example, Mr. Williams showed this 
in a talk I heard him give. 


It is elweys «a temptation for the editors 
of writers' magezines to list @ great maga- 
zines and other markets in order to attract 
readers. Perhaps the short short story is 4 
glittering example of how the results can at 
times be misleading, or even inaccurate, In 
@ long experience of following and studying 
market reports for writers, it is my belief 
that one must teke even the best of them as 
realistically as possible and with the usu- 
al grain of salt. an editor's requirements, 
and a writer's product for sale cannot ever 
be estimated accurstely on a general desis. 


The secret is to accumulete personal know- 
ledge based on as many facts and @s much i- 
deal commonsense as possible. Study as many 
semple copies as you can. Observe how en ed 
itor's mind seems to work. Probe the "func- 
tional” use and reason for publishing every 
piece in a megazine. Then pray you're right 





REWRITE 


MAKE THE READER FEE! HE WAS THERE 


A big name editor told one of our Gang re 
cently thet his article though interesting, 
wes not good enough. The reader, he seid,is 
certain to pick up the fact thet you haven't 
actually talked with your subject, although 
you have corresponded with him. Yeers ago, I 
did ean interview thet way with the lete Ralph 
Henry Barbour, a famous writer for boys an 
at one time my idol as a story-teller. The 
piece was published, but it failed, because 
Berbour couldn't give out on how he wrote &@ 
I wes uneble to prod or needle him. 


But I still msintain that is not the real 
reason why the member of our WCS Family did 
not make his character come alive. wine was 
a straight informative interview, while his 
wes a drematized semi-fiction piece. It did 
not matter one darn whether he had actually 
seen and talked with his subject. Cf course 
that might meke it easier. But I have writ- 
ten in REWRITE several times about articles 
I heve written about aistinguished fclk who 
died before I was in my ‘teens. Yet I fore- 
ec writers who admired my subjects to write 
me end tell me I had made those men live. 


The secret of such writing lies within an 
author himself. You yourself have to "feel” 
the warm, intimate sense of drama and color 
end the spirit of the man ana his era which 
you seek to portray. Ana this is true wheth- 
er the time be past, present or future. The 
editor, not being a technician, felt, as so 
many editors do, the weskness, but he could 
not put his finger exactly on the trouble.. 
The piece is usually just not written "well 
enough”. Cn my desk now are stories return- 
ed by the editors of the SEP & LHJ."We like 
this piece,” they both sald, "but it doesn't 
hit us in this office hard enough.” 


In all such cases, you, the author, fail- 
ed to catch fire. You have not touched your 
reader with the spark that lights as fire of 
enthusiasm. Your ms. is not contagious, Doesnt 
not sweep the reader off his feet with that 
excitement, that mystery and drama, that is 
inherent in your material, if you sree good 
picker, or is put there by sheer technique, 
if you are a swell story-teller. Your imag- 
ination must be good enough to make dramat- 
ic pictures that allow the reader to assume 
that he is actually standing besice the MC, 
living his aremsatic trials and successesasif 
they were his own. 


Partly that is dependent upon your abili- 
ty to see and thinkand feel with your senses 
—all of them, not just your eyes end ears, 
mind. You have got to be able to imagine how 
it would be to live within the shell of bone 
end skin that constitutes your subject. and 
elso ell of the people he comes in physical 
contact with. You have got to be so emotion- 
ally adeptable that you can relive the life 
of enother, of many others so sympatheticel- 
ly that there is no perceptible difference, 
to the naked eye between the original & the 


carbon copy. 


Partly it is a technical trick. The right 
use of words that convey your meaning, feel- 
ing end the vivid dramatic pictures that ex- 
cite your reader's nerves. Recently,a neigh- 
bor handed us e current issue of CORONET. I 
was leafing my way through it from the back 
when I saw the final picture in a photo-sto- 
ry sequence. It was a glamorous, black vel- 
vet-cled mannequin posing in a very come-on 
pose over the back of a luxurious lounge. I 
retraced the steps leeding up to this pose, 
in reverse orcer, observing the careful way 
that @ masculine director transformed a very 
ordinary looking model into a rapturous si- 
ren. Every step was considered and ideas ac 
cepted or rejected. A wisp of black hair was 
hung in just the right angle of enchanting- 
ly provoking diserray. Allure wes built up, 
step by step. Under the final picture there 
was @ seraonic cut-line commenting on enon- 
chelant, casual, intimate pose that was ac- 
tuelly anything but any of those adjectives. 
In reality it was e tour de force arranged, 
remember, with consumete, calculated preci- 
sion, But that wes not the effect ona reader, 


In telling my friend ebout this experience 
I cautioned him; "You can achieve this type 
of writing because you can drametize better 
then I can. Therefore, there is no reason if 
you learn to handle it properly, why you cen 
not be a big time writer in both the fiction. 
and non-fiction slick fields. It is simply, 
and solely, s matter of getting that same i- 
denticel calculated insouciance sand smooth, 
precise use of words, which was achieved in 
materials by the photographic director. 


But remember this, I added. You will stay 
up there es long as the warm, intimste emo- 
tional feeling remains real for your reeder. 
The instant that becomes mannered and the ar 
tifice begins to show through, you're es deed 
duck, a goner. You will begin to slip back, 
into the minor leagues, if you do not begin 
to be seized by panic end go completely dry 
That hes been the fate of more than one au- 
thor, who became acclimated to big checks & 
e fat living; who thought he was God4&could 
turn the trick whenever he wished to switch 
on the spigot. That is the trick thet writ- 
ers whose stories are included in the quel- 
ity anthologies always overlook. They turn 
up their collective noses at the commercial 
writers for being formulerized. But they do 
not stop to realize thet the best of techni- 
cians in the slick field can not only do the 
remembered cartwheel around them, but also, 
end this is important, interpret life just as 
well. Actually, I believe the commercial eu- 
thor sweats out his illusion of genuiness a 
great deal harder than the quality writer.. 
For he knows once his technical skill shows 
through, he's through. 


To sum it, you need to achieve a sense of 
urgency for the editor by msking him "feel” 
the immediacy, the warm, intimete reelness, 
the vivid eliveness of your ms. Thet'’s Art. 





